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The Margery Mediumship 
More About Thought Transference 


BY WILLIAM H. BUTTON 


New York, August 26th, 1938. 


On July 19, 1938, from Lime Street, I telephoned Sary 
(Mrs. Litzelmann) at her home in Cambridge and asked 
her to write down two numbers at 4:30 that afternoon, and 
to seal them up in an envelope, and we would see what we 
could get at Lime Street. She agreed. A few minutes after 
4:30 p.m. I went to the séance room with Margery, having 
been with her continuously since telephoning Sary, so there 
was no opportunity for any intervening telephone messages. 


I had placed on the table a pad and some pencils and also 
a day to day calendar, one date on each sheet from January 
1, 1938 to December 31, 1938, the last date on top. “Walter” 
immediately began to talk and said “So you have had two 
numbers sealed up in an envelope?” This had not been 
mentioned although Margery knew it had been arranged. 
I asked who had sealed them up and “Walter” said “Sary.” 
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I asked if he would pick out the numbers from the calendar 
or have Margery write them. He said he would have her 
write them. I asked if he would have her do it now or after 
the sitting. He said “Now.” I released Margery’s right 
hand and soon turned on the light. I found half a dozen 
calendar sheets taken from the pack and somewhat scattered 
on the table but touching each other. The top one was De- 
cember 30 and the next one December 26. The first was 
signed “W.S.” and the numbers 12 14 were written on it. 
The other one was signed “S”. I wrote out a record of the 
above occurrences and attached thereto the two calendar 
sheets, the first one of which is reproduced herewith. I 
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wrote this record before knowing what numbers Sary had 


written and I did not show Margery what had been written 
at Lime Street. 
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We went to Cambridge that evening and met several 
people at Sary’s home. She handed me a sealed envelope 
which I opened and found enclosed a slip of paper on which 
had been written “14” and beneath that “12”. This writing 
with my subscription thereto is reproduced herewith. I 
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learned that Sary’s writing had been sealed in the envelope 
in the presence of Mrs. May Handy. 


I find no significance in the second calendar sheet signed 
“S” except possibly in the fact that the date “26” is the sum 
of the two numbers involved. 
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Mental Obsession and the Latent Faculty 
| of Lucidity 


BY TITUS BULL, M.D. 


It has been my great privilege and interest to study and 
experiment with human beings in an endeavor to verify, if 
possible, the truth of spirit obsession, and, moreover, to 
determine what relationship the latent faculty of “lucidity” 
has to the problems of mental dissociation. In other words, 
if spirit obsession is found to be a fact, is this latent faculty 
wholly or partially the avenue by which it becomes possible? 
- The purpose of this article is to set forth conclusions 
which are the outcome of this experimental inquiry up to the 
time of writing. The conclusions have not been reached 
solely as a result of such experiments, but have been 
strengthened and supplemented by knowledge acquired in 
other fields of scientific endeavor. It will become apparent, 
as I proceed, in what manner such supplementary aid has 
been a help to me in forming some idea of the underlying 
design iri nature. Furthermore, as this design unfolded, it 
revealed a satisfactory reason for its existence and included 

in its fabric the phenomenon of spirit obsession governed 
by fundamental laws which are immutable and fixed. 


It is my conviction that invasion into the affairs of mortal 
life by discarnate entities is only possible through the 
avenue of the personality of human beings. It is only pos- 
sible when mortal man accepts—consciously or otherwise— 
the stimulus of spirit suggestion through the channels of 
habit, illogical thinking, or by deliberately choosing the 
lines of least resistance. 

The question which now naturally arises is why disem- 
bodied spirits should desire to invade the affairs of mortal 
life. The answer is partly supplied by a knowledge of the 
laws of evolution and partly by facts discovered in the 
experimental inquiry of which I spoke above. 


Evolution has taught us that physical man is the product 
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of long and intricate processes of unfolding change, which 
began with a one-cell organism, the protozoon. The pro- 
tozoon is an organism with a body and internal mechanism 
aptly suited to its life cycle. From this one-cell unit, by an 
unfolding process directed by some purposeful principle 
inherent within itself, sprang other and more complex units 
of life. This process of unfoldment continued through long 
periods of time until man finally emerged. He, likewise, 
emerged in a body with an internal mechanism perfectly 
suited to his physical life cycle. 

All this process of evolutionary change from one-cell or- 
ganisms to the multicellular complex organism of man was 
in direct contact and brought about by association with and 
sustenance obtained from physical matter. Yet, always 
there was this unknown quantity which directed and pro- 


duced the final result. This unknown quantity is, I believe, 
the Oversoul. 


Man is confined within a physical body from the time he 
first becomes aware of himself and the universe surround- 
ing him until the end of his mortal existence. Hence the 
flexibility of conscious attributes and their uses for man 
during physical life depend upon his physical body. Because 
of required adaptations, habits are formed which add to the 
physical facility required by him in daily living. By the 
same process, habits of mind are instituted and accompany 
this development of adaptability and adjustment. 


We wish to stress the point that the physical body, in 
contact with the physical world, supplies to the ego an 
opportunity to sense and contact reality. If it were pos- 
sible to retain the ego of man within his physical body and 
dissociate it from his nervous system, he would be alive 
but devoid of reality. Therefore, the habits which dominate 
man in his earthly life, when he becomes a denizen of the 
world of spirit, are not readily overcome. This urge—pull 
or affinity, if you like—which exists between the soul of man 
and his body, is at least part of the explanation for the 
disembodied spirit’s desire to invade the affairs of mortal 
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life. This affinity is much stronger with some individuals 
than with others. Yet, as a biological urge, if we may be 
permitted to use the term in this connection, it is more 
powerful than we in the physical world conceive. The very 
force which exists in this law of life is a lever toward 
progress. 


The soul of man can not make progress, find content- 
ment, or gain happiness by existing in a world of shadow; 
this shadow world does not exist for those who have found 
normal adjustment to physical life, nor does it seem logical 
that it would exist for those who are normally adjusted to 
spiritual life. It is a realm which lies between the two. It 
really is the valley of the shadow of death. It exists only 
because of man’s maladjustment in a spiritual world to 
which his evolution has drawn him. 


As a logical sequence, we now turn to a consideration of 
the faculty of Lucidity by which means man disembodied 
is able under certain circumstances to contact or sense 
physical reality again. This latent faculty termed Lucidity 
or Metagnomy is commonly alluded to as psychic. This term 
reveals the relation of this ability to the action of the 
psyche, which means the soul or mind of man. The distinc- 
tion between the brain and the mind of man must be em- 
phasized. The brain is only the instrument of the mind 
and in considering the faculty of “lucidity”, we are speci- 
fically dealing with an extended power of the mind; in other 
words, the action of the psyche is independent of the brain. 


In experiments carried out by investigators in England 
and America, evidences have been procured for the identity 
of disembodied spirits through observation of this psychic 
faculty. This same faculty has been the means by which 
cross correspondences and telepathic communication have 
been successfully carried out. 


Such experiments and spontaneous phenomena face us 
with the conviction that man possesses a faculty, potential 
though latent in most of us, which under certain conditions 
not only permits him to contact thought streams of dis- 
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tant living beings, without the use of normal sense chan- 
nels, but also to contact thought streams of the dead. Keep- 
ing this possibility in mind, we must inquire of experimen- 
tation and observation how and where this faculty finds the 
greatest, easiest, and most progressive use. And also where 
does it find its most facile destructive manifestation. 


Inasmuch as we believe the expression of the faculty of 
lucidity to be an extension of the usual manifestations of 
the psyche, we must consider also some of its fantastic and 
bizarre reactions. We question why these reactions are so 
widely divergent. We find a possible answer in the mani- 
festations of incipient mediumship. When we study the 
contents of the expression of incipient psychic manifesta- 
tions, we are struck by the fact that it is composed largely 
of the experiences of the life of the subject with here and 
there a supernormal fact. Yet, the mind pours forth mate- 
rial so unrelated to time, place, and purpose that it is quite 
apparent that most of it is subliminal material from the 
depth of the psychic (subject) produced by an outside 
stimulus. 

The reason why these outside stimuli become so active 
in incipient mediumship expression is because a person serv- 
ing as a psychic instrument, to permit this faculty free 
expression, becomes extremely sensitive to all surrounding 
conditions—conditions of the physical world and those of 
the supersensible world. What are these possible supersen- 
sible stimulating factors? 

These stimulating factors are thought streams of physical 
people with a vibratory quality similar to that of the psychic 
instrument, thought streams of those in close proximity 
(relatives and friends) and thought streams of disem- 
bodied spirits. This explanation involves the telepathic phe- 
nomena between the living, also the communication with 
the dead. The proof of these contentions has been previ- 
ously established. 

The fact that Dr. J. B. Rhine has been able to establish 
proof of telepathy with persons posed for results can not 
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be lightly cast aside. They must have been, at least, to some 
degree, at strained attention, a condition which experience 
has taught us does not offer best conditions for the most 
facile expression of telepathy. It is our experience from 
observation that waves of telepathic images, passing from 


physical man to physical man, find their own unpredictable 
channels of expression. 


In studying mental outpourings, it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether there is material in the content from a source 
external to the mind of the subject. We are forced to the 
conclusion also that the mentally dissociated minds offer the 
greatest opportunity for the facile expression of this prin- 
ciple of mental telepathy, whether it comes from the spirit 
realm or from the mind of physical beings. 


I believe telepathic suggestions from spirit to mortal 
can be helpful. They may come at a time when a slight 
change of ideas would be of great service to the receiver. 
But to be strictly benevolent and remain outside the cate- 
gory of obsession, there must be no coercive intent. 


While the term obsession is inadequate, we are unable to 
find a more suitable one, but shall endeavor to make our 
meaning clear in the following explanations. A thought 
suggestion, from an adjusted member of the spirit realm, 
does not carry with it the urge and eagerness that foster a 
thought from a maladjusted member of that realm. In the 
first instance, the sender has no impelling desire to become 
an active cooperator in the world of physical matter, but 
is only interested in being of service by offering a mere 
suggestion. Such a thought does not bear any weight for 
its purpose is not coercive. On the other hand, a suggestion 
from a maladjusted disembodied spirit contains within its 
fabric a force of coercion the purpose of which is to become 
a co-partner in the fruition of that suggestion. It is a pos- 
sible opportunity to sense physical reality again through 
the affinity of the disembodied spirit for the mortal who 
accepts his suggestions. 


It is difficult to explain just what we mean by weight of 
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thought. But if one considers the sensations which accom- 
pany disappointments, sadness, etc., the meaning may be- 
come clear. It is not difficult to remember sensations caused 
by the radiations of those who are gloomy, morose, or 
complaining. They issue forth something which through the 
emanations encloses us with a feeling—an atmosphere of 
weight. The effect of such emanations is more real than 
we are apt to remember. It is easy, therefore, to under- 
stand that if our thoughts unite with the thoughts of dis- 
appointed beings, and if such a union becomes increasingly 
intimate, the texture of such a being’s thoughts becomes a 
concrete part of our mental life. 


To describe thoughts in terms of weight is perhaps not 
strictly in accordance with the present idea of ponderabil- 
ity. Yet, each one of us must have had at some time or 
other an experience of realizing the power of thought that 
aroused within us a feeling which can only be comparable to 
weight. A thought sent forth from a living mind or that of 
a disembodied spirit, interested only in offering a mere sug- 
gestion, is imponderable, pellucid and makes no disturbance 
in the texture of the thought stream. To be of value, it 
must be given power by the consciousness of the one who 


receives it. There is merely the idea to be accepted or 
rejected. 


If, on the other hand, the thought comes from a mind 
fostering a desire for personal satisfaction, it carries also 
a desire to be clothed with the substance by which that 
satisfaction is possible. The disembodied spirit must in 
some manner be enveloped in the stream of physical energy 
in order to sense satisfaction arising from the activity pro- 
pelled by the thought. The man who harbors such obsessive 
thoughts permits the maladjusted entity a sense of satisfac- 
tion from a reality which he has lost. It does not matter 
from whence the obsessive thoughts arise, they are only 
destructive when they result in the activity desired by the 
obsessor. Whether they arise with spirits in the body or 
out of it, the effect is the same, different only in degree. 
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The possibility of telepathic transference of thoughts and 
impulses must therefore be carefully considered in analyses 
of mental obsession, particularly in cases where the indi- 
viduals entertain and hold fast to ideas, the results of which 
are increasingly destructive to them. 


Results of experiments with psychics and unsuspecting 
individuals are responsible for the outline in the foregoing 
pages. Moreover, the circumstances which produce a devia- 
tion from the normal functioning of the physical body are, 
without doubt, contributing factors to the state of being 
which permits unwholesome coercion from an external 
origin. 

Types of common destructive impulses and thoughts, de- 
structive to self and others, are those of greed, lust, anger, 
hatred, etc. They have many shades and degrees of ex- 
pression both in the silent recesses of man’s mind and those 
in overt acts. Let no one feel that when hidden from view 
there are not potent forces which may enslave him. 
Thoughts are streams of vital energy in action, propelled 
by personality which has at its root the Divine Principle. 


Personality is a personified portion of the Oversoul, 
which is in reality the soul or mind of man. It has power 
and is forever active. It is constantly propelling streams of 
energy outward. The effect they produce is dependent upon 
the man himself and also on others. It is necessary to be 
ever mindful of this truth. It will determine each indi- 
vidual’s intrinsic value and placement at a given time in the 
design of creation. Obsession is a feature of that design. 


_ The individual who remains completely adjusted to the 
design in which he emerged has less difficulty with the 
obsessive thought streams. The idea we wish to stress is 
that physical man emerges into consciousness of self, the 
normal pattern of which in its essential arrangements is the 
perfect model for him. We have not forgotten the bars to 
progress which he inherits. They are elements in his germ 
plasm. They are blessings in disguise, which, when molded 
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to the requisites of progressive peace, enrich his life by 
strengthening his will to carry on and conquer. The great- 


est conquest is the victory over self. It is a never ending 
struggle. 


When the purpose of one’s life is for self-mastery, he is 
supported and protected by laws which govern sincere per- 
sonal effort. When man permits himself to be dominated 
by streams of alien thought, he does not receive that sup- 
port. He is in a position far more difficult and impelling 
than one who is not so situated can appreciate. 


It is not easy for man to be dominated to the point im- 
plied by the word “obsession”. But once so controlled, the 
pathway to freedom is difficult, arduous and mandatory. 
Man, therefore, must be cautious in the acceptance and ap- 
plication of all ideas. By our thoughts and acts are we 
measured and conditioned by these immutable principles. 


A Poltergeist Legend of Barbados 
BY VIRGINIA PIERSON 


The island of Barbados in the British West Indies has 
a mystery that is over a hundred years old and still current. 
Aspinall’s guide book to the islands gives only a brief men- 
tion of it but enough to whet the interest of the mystery 
seeker. Several old chronicles now out of print but pro- 
curable at the Library and Museum of Bridgetown give a 
detailed history of the Chase Tomb and the unexplained 
happenings which led to its abandonment by the Chase 
family. The Tomb still stands in the Christ Church Ceme- 
tery of Bridgetown, open and deserted. The present white 
population of Barbados is proud of the antiquity of this 
legend but a little ashamed of its supernatural flavor. The 
negroes accept it as a manifestation of bad spirits—and 
that being the negro explanation, the white population natu- 
rally feel it beneath them to concur in any such native 
superstition. The whites have, therefore, invented a variety 
of explanations for the happenings of that long ago dis- 


turbance, which for childish credulity far outstrip the native 
belief. 


The story itself is quoted below from the Memoirs of 
Lord Combermere who was appointed in 1817 to the Gov- 
ernorship of Barbados, a post which he held until 1820.* 


“For some years previous to Lord Combermere’s arrival 
in Barbados, the inhabitants had been at intervals startled 
by reports of mysterious occurrences in a family vault of 
Christ Church, where, it was said, some supernatural 
agency always upset or displaced the coffins deposited there. 
No negro would approach the burying ground near night- 
fall; women whispered wonderful stories of apparitions, 
and children were threatened with its horrors to insure their 


* Chapter XII, page 385 of Memoirs and Correspondence of Field Marshall 
Viscount Combermere, C.C.B. From his Family Papers by the Right Hon. Mary, 
Viscountess Combermere and Captain W. W. Knollys, 93rd Sutherland High- 
landers. Hurst & Blackett, London, 1866. 
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good behavior. Lord Combermere, hearing of the terror 
occasioned by these rumours and ascertaining that the cof- 
fins had actually been displaced several times, resolved on in- 
vestigating the matter personally. The family to whom the 
vault belonged were anxious to have it examined, and as 
an interment was immediately to take place he determined 
to be present at the ceremony. 

“Barbados is formed of calcareous rock, over which lies 
a very considerable depth of earth; but that portion of the 
island immediately connected with our story, namely Christ 
Church, and the adjacent burying ground, stands upon a 
shelf of coral which rises to an eminence of one hundred 
feet above the sea. The church, dedicated to our Saviour, 
is one of eleven founded two centuries since, when various 
members of the district erected family vaults in the bury- 
grounds appointed to each church. From the nature of the 
foundation, these tombs were formed partially above, par- 
tially below the surface: a circumstance which may have 
served to protect them from the fury of the hurricanes that 
from time to time have devastated the island. The vault 
in question, belonged to the Honorable Colonel Chase. It 
was constructed of masonry composed of the large sand- 
stone of the island, which nearly resembles our Portland 
Stone, connected by cement, which in the course of a few 
years, had hardened so completely as to render the walls. 
as solid as if formed of entire stone. 

“The roof and flooring were constructed in the same way, 
and of the same materials. The sides inclining inwards 
toward the top, left the roof smaller than the base, which 
was twelve feet long, by six and a half broad. In the fourth 
side was formed the doorway, the masonry projecting at 
the bottom, and gradually decreasing towards the top, form- 
ing an inclined plane, against which rested a large slab of 
stone, forming a door. This was fastened around with 
cement, to prevent removal, for it was necessary to break 
the cement before sliding aside this stone door. 


“Tmmediately inside, two or more steps descended to the 
basement. 
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“On the occasion of an interment in this vault, August 
Oth, 1812, those engaged in opening it, to receive the body, 
were astonished to find that two of the coffins had been 
removed from their places; one large leaden one lay upon 
the ground, while that of an infant was thrown from one 
side to the opposite corner. 


“The black labourers became alarmed and hastened to the 
church officials to relate this singular circumstance; but no 
credence was given to their story and it was imagined that, 
actuated by a love of mischief, these men had upon the last 
occasion, in order to create a sensation, entered the vault 


before closing the door, disturbed the coffins, and left them 
in this disorder. 


“Vain were their protestations of innocence, and even 
the known horror which all negroes attach to death and 
burial places, was not accepted as a confirmation of their 
assertions. They were accordingly, severely reprimanded, 
and the church officials, fearing lest they should be cen- 
sured for neglect, determined to keep strict watch over this 
particular vault for the future, and endeavoured to pre- 
vent the knowledge of what had transpired from circulating 
beyond those immediately concerned. 

“They consequently acted with the greatest caution at 
the closing of the door after the burial had taken place, 
having previously seen the coffins rearranged and the vault 
restored to its wonted order. They further satisfied them- 
selves of the impossibility of ingress by any other than the 
legitimate means. 

“Four years and two months had elapsed when death 
again visited the Chase family, and the vault was destined 
to receive another inmate—a tiny coffin and its baby tenant. 
The officials eagerly repaired to the spot; external exami- 
nation proved that the door had not been disturbed since 
last closed. All appeared exactly as when they left. The 
cement round the entrance was solid as the stone it secured, 
no crack in any of the walls warranted any suspicion of 
violence and yet when the door was removed the vault 
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displayed even greater confusion than on the previous oc- 
casion. 


“This was too serious an occurrence to be longer over- 
looked, and it was felt that the family ought to be apprised 
of it and the perpetrators of the trick discovered if possible 
and punished. After examining the vault, and questioning 
the masons very closely, the family, now informed of all the 
circumstances were disposed to treat the matter lightly. 
The vault consequently was rearranged and closed, after 
the body of the infant had been deposited there. 


“Scarcely two months elapsed before the remains of a 
relative were removed from another parish to be laid in this 
vault. It was opened and again mysterious confusion pre- 
vailed. The coffins were replaced and the vault again closed. 
Two years and eight months passed away, when death called 
for another consignment to this tomb. The door was re- 
moved, and the interior for a third time displayed a strange 
disarrangement of the coffins. It was now regarded more 
seriously than hitherto, and the account of the mystery 
spread so rapidly, that not only all the inhabitants of 
Bridgetown, but of the whole island were interested. Thou- 
sands visited the spot, curiosity was at its height and the 
news having reached Government House, Lord Comber- 


mere stated his intention to be present at the approaching 
interment. 


“Accordingly, attended by his aides-de-camp, he visited 
the vault. In his presence every part of the floor was 
sounded to ascertain that no subterranean passage or en- 
trance was concealed. It was found to be perfectly firm 
and solid; no crack was even apparent. The walls when 
examined proved to be thoroughly secure; no fracture was 
visible, and the three sides, together with the roof and 


flooring, presented a structure as solid as if formed of entire 
slabs of stone. 


“The displaced coffins were rearranged, the new tenant 
of that dreary abode was deposited, and when the mourners 
retired with the funeral procession the floor was carefully 
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sanded with fine white sand, in the presence of Lord Com- 
bermere and the assembled crowd. The door was slid into 
its wonted position and with the utmost care, the new 
cement was laid on, so as to secure it. When the masons had 
completed their task, the governor made several impressions 
in the cement with his own seal, and many of those attend- 
ing added various private marks. 

“Satisfied now that no one could gain access to the vault 
without betraying his visit, the people departed. But the 
interest in this strange occurrence continued, furnishing a 
constant topic of conversation. The greatest curiosity was 
expressed as to the result and numerous conjectures arose 
regarding the phenomenon: some suggesting volcanic pow- 
er, others expressing a superstitious belief in superhuman 
agency, while many still continued to attribute the mischief 
to the cunning of the negroes. 

“So great a commotion did the occurrence make in the 
island, and so many expressed impatience to test the pos- 
sibility of tricking by the reopening of the tomb, that Lord 
Combermere, who participated in the general curiosity, con- 
sented to have it examined, and the opening was fixed for 
the 20th of April 1820, just nine months and eleven days 
after the period of its close. 

“Barbados has seldom witnessed such a gathering as that 
assembled in Christ Church district on that day. The towns 
were deserted, and thousands hastened to the scene; every 
spot, every avenue, every foot of ground was crowded in 
and around the churchyard. The scorching rays of the sun 
blazed forth in tropical splendour upon that sea of living 
forms. Europeans and negroes, all crowded together in 
their varied attires, and scarcely less varied complexions, 
upon the brow of a hill, with the massive stone tombs ris- 
ing here and there above them, and the old church standing 
forth in sombre relief, as if a connecting link between the 
living and the dead made the scene altogether one which 
beggared description, while perhaps its peculiar interest was 
in the death-like silence that reigned over it—the silence 
of mute anxiety and superstitious awe. 
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“Lord Combermere now arrived, and if his own interest 
in the mystery could have failed in inducing him to see the 
re-opening of the vault, the assembled masses gave ample 
testimony of the universal gratification conferred by his 
intervention. He at once proceeded to examine the structure. 
All was secure, and the vault appeared exactly as when he 
had left it after being closed. The cement was unbroken, 
and the large impressions of the Governor’s seal were as 
sharp and as perfect as when made, but now hardened into 
stone. Each person present who had before made private 
marks, satisfied himself that they were untouched and un- 
altered, and the command having been given, the masons 
proceeded to break the cement and slide off the door. 


“The cement yielded as usual to their instruments; but 
when they endeavored to remove the stone, it resisted with 
unwonted weight. Increased force was applied, but still it 
remained immovable. For a moment all hands were paralyzed 
and a look of wondering dismay passed from each to each; 
but it was only for a moment. The next excitement lent 
a powerful energy to their efforts, and the stone yielded 
half an inch, enough to afford a glimpse inside. Nothing 
was distinctly visible in the darkness of its buried night. 
Still the light which entered through the narrow crevice 
seemed to cut across some black object close to the portal, 
so near that the thread like ray lay brightly visible pre- 
vented by this massive black substance from dispersing 
itself into the reigning darkness within. 


“Terror a second time palsied the energy of those en- 
gaged in this operation. Suspense deepened the intensity 
of interest and awe transfixed the anxious spectators. 
Every breath was hushed lest they should fail to catch the 
first whisper of those near the tomb, that might offer a 
solution of the problem before them. 


“Increased force was tried to remove the stone and inch 
by inch it yielded till it was slid sufficiently aside to admit 
of a person’s entering, when it was discovered that a huge 
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leaden coffin was standing upon its head, with the head 
resting against the middle of the stone door. 

“Though this coffin which required seven or eight men 
to move was thrown from its central place, and left in 
this remarkable position, yet the sand on the floor bore 
no trace of foot print, or of having been in any way dis- 
turbed. The coffin of an infant had been hurled with such 
force against the opposite wall, near which it was lying that 


a deep indentation had been made in the stone work by the 
corner which struck it. 


“The Chase family immediately ordered the coffins to be 
removed and buried in separate graves, after which the 
vault was abandoned and has never been used since.” 


* * 


I visited the Chase tomb and found it as described in the 
guide books. I then set about my questionnaire to the Bar- 
badians that I met at luncheons and dinners, etc. I am 
afraid they were rather bored at having their old ghost 
story dragged into the light—but they all admitted the leg- 
end. They knew the descendants of the Chase family and 
some of them were themselves collateral descendants. The 
first so called explanation, which I received from a gentle- 
man born in Barbados, was that water had got into the 
tomb and floated the coffins. How water could get into a 
tomb situated on a hillside one hundred feet above the 
ocean and float several heavy coffins (without leaving any 
trace), if it did get in, did not seem to worry this gentle- 
man. A second explanation from a lady—a miember of a 
well known Barbadian family—was that of gas. She pref- 
aced this supposition by saying “if you ask me I think the 
whole thing is bumkum, but if it ever happened it was un- 
doubtedly caused by gas generated inside the coffins.” A 
third explanation was earthquake though there is no record 
of an earthquake at that time, and the fact that the tomb 
was intact, as well as the surrounding tombs and graves 
does not seem to upset this explanation. 
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My investigation rang the changes on these three ver- 
sions of the matter and the only two answers which I 
received that had any substance of reasonableness were, 
one from an old gentleman—a man of culture and intelli- 
gence, who said quite simply “There is no explanation” and 
the other from a young woman, a descendant of the Chase 
family, who said with a modern lightness of touch “Well, 
father says that that generation fought so among themselves 
while alive, that he thinks they went on fighting after they 
died” and although this was no more an explanation than 


the preceding ones, I felt it was perhaps a little nearer the 
truth. 


f 
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In Memoriam — “Mrs. Sanders” 
Celestine Glenn Derry Talbot 
Born, Galveston, Texas, 1872. Died, Island Park, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1936. 


BY GERTRUDE OGDEN TUBBY 


One historic day in the winter of 1907-08, a bright-eyed, 
vivacious little lady, plump and with a swirl of red-brown 
hair above hazel eyes, somewhat hesitantly rang the door- 
bell at 519 West 149th Street in New York City. Her 
hesitation was no sign of timidity but rather of uncertainty 
as to how she should approach the subject of her errand 
to the learned professor whom she was to interview inside 
that hospitable doorway—a doorway with an unfailing 
welcome for psychically gifted persons. 


In another moment she had been admitted and seated in 
the long music-room at the front of the house, and down 
the narrow hall from the large square study at the back 
came that kindly but keen-eyed man of learning, James 
Hervey Hyslop, head of the American Society for Psychical 
Research. With a delightful Southern twist in her speech, 
she introduced herself as the friend of Mr. Rufus Weeks, 
one of the founding members of the American Society. 
Mr. Weeks had reported meeting her with a group of 
Tulane University professors before whom she demon- 
strated her remarkable psychic abilities. He and they had 
urged her to make herself known to Dr. Hyslop when she 
came north to visit and so “Mrs. Sanders” came to head- 
quarters—only she wasn’t “Mrs. Sanders” until that event- 
ful period. Her real name, Mrs. Sandel, was misunderstood 
by Dr. Hyslop. It sounded very like “Sanders” and she 
thought he was suggesting the variation as a pseudonym for 
her use in the psychic work she undertook for him, so she 
accepted it. He, on the other hand, taking Sanders to be 
her real name, published her contribution to his famous 
Thompson-Gifford Report (Proceedings III, Part 1, 1909) 
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with a further variation of the name: “Mrs. Salter”. Not 
until eleven years later did he explain this to me. Mrs. 
Sanders also told me herself at about the same period. In 
1924, when Proceedings XVIII was in preparation by the 
Society—the first half of which detailed “Five Sittings 
with Mrs. Sanders’”—she had already become Mrs. Talbot. 
She told me that she did not care to go into the matter of 
her former name with Dr. Walter Prince who edited that 
volume, wherefore I naturally agreed to say nothing about 
it. 

Mrs. Sanders, in her very first interview with Dr. 
- Hyslop, gave him evidential details concerning Mrs. Hyslop: 
her name, Mary, and the fact that she had passed on, 
though Mrs. Sanders knew nothing whatever about him. 

She often laughed about her first regular séance for him. 
She said he had asked her to come to an appointment for 
March 28th, 1908, to give a reading for an anonymous 
sitter. When the hour arrived, he ushered in a nameless 
young man, merely stating that this was the sitter for the 
occasion. They all seated themselves comfortably and she 
wondered a bit how to proceed in a really scientific piece 
of work for such an authority as Dr. Hyslop, as her work 
up to that time had all been undertaken for her personal 
friends and their acquaintances. After an awkward mo- 
ment, Dr. Hyslop looked up quietly and said: 

“Well, we’re all ready. You may commence.” 


She said she felt like a racehorse at the starting-post 
being told to commence. And she started indeed, full tilt, 
to the goal, giving Mr. Frederic Louis Thompson, the 
artist, her unknown sitter, clear reference to his psychic 
development in drafting, sketching and painting, indicating 
correctly a certain picture, its subject and its colorings. Mr. 
Thompson was at that time in the early and difficult period 
of his work, purportedly under the tutelage of the deceased 
artist, R. Swain Gifford. 

From that day forward Mrs. Sanders continued her 
work for the American Society for Psychical Research 
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with increasing regularity, devotion and success, and it was 
my inestimable privilege to take the verbatim notes of many 
of her sittings. 


In the World War years, when I had become the As- 
sistant Secretary under Dr. Hyslop, it fell to me to make 
the anonymous appointments for hundreds of séances with 
her for sitters from every part of the United States as well 
as from foreign lands. Some of those who thus secured 
work from Mrs. Sanders were William Archer, the play- 
wright; William Winter, son of the critic and author of 
that name; Tyrone Power 2d, then one of our leading actors 
and father of the present Tyrone Power 3d; Mary John- 
ston, the Southern novelist ; Margaret Deland, New England 
novelist; James Fenimore Cooper, son of the popular 
writer of Indian and pioneer tales; Elsie deWolfe, the 
decorator and Elizabeth Marbury, play-broker, who came 
under their own names; the late much criticized premier of 
Australia; various prominent members of the old Liberal 
Club, to which Jack London, Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, 
Grace Potter and many other well known liberals belonged; 
James H. Rogers, the dramatic critic and composer, and 
his wife; Stephen Crockett, the writer; Stewart Edward 
White, the well known author, and a number of prominent 
clergymen of various denominations. One author, who shall 
be nameless, built up material she gave him in séances and 
sold it—without benefit to the instrument. 


Many of the séances were held for absentee sitters; the 
notes afterward submitted to them verbatim. As in all 
other cases, the Society conducted the sittings to secure 
every possible verification of survival and communication, 
and myself. For me these hundreds of sittings proved a 
for communicators entirely strange to both Mrs. Sanders 
and myself. For me these hundreds of sittings proved a 
most valuable experience in the study of trance message 
mediumship and a marvelous training in the ethics of the 
“unseen guides and helpers”. 

Particularly impressive have always been the teachings of 
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her chief guide, whom Mrs. Sanders named “White Light”, 
a woman whom she always saw as a white light and of 
whose earth name and history she knew nothing beyond the 
facts that the guide herself gave: that she had been a 
Southern woman who was a teacher in the field of physical 
science in her lifetime and who continued in that interest 
after her death. Once, while alone at home, Mrs. Sanders 
said she saw the materialized form of the guide plainly 
standing by her as she awoke. The guide kissed her before 
she realized that the form was actually materialized. Mrs. 
Sanders then rose and threw her arms about “White Light” 
and spoke to her, and the guide replied. This manifesta- 
tion took place in 1918 while Mrs. Sanders was in com- 
paratively robust health. She later became much more 
frail. 

Among other guides associated with her work were sev- 
eral Indians, of whom “Sioux” was the principal one, and 
“White Feather”, a later associate. There was also “Armor 
Bearer” whom she always saw carrying a banner, and her 
own daughter who died in infancy. 


She had also the guidance of one whom she called 
“Moses’’, who had a white beard and carried a staff. She saw 
him first when she was a young child. There were various 
other teachers who came to her from time to time in her 
development, to assist her, as, of course, occurs with all 
highly developed instruments of psychic and spiritual forces. 
The manifestations of their activities were in most cases 
in the form of messages and instruction transmitted and 
delivered through her clairaudient and clairvoyant senses, 
but in many of her group meetings psychic lights were seen 
by one or several members at a time. And in some of her 
private sittings photographic film recorded remarkable ef- 
fects in light around her. Occasionally, powerful rays were 
witnessed by her sitters. A statuette on her mantelshelf 
rocked so visibly one day, in response to the skeptical re- 
marks of a young and inexperienced man for whom the 
sitting was being held, that she was afraid it might fall 
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over and be injured. The young man was astonished and 
was driven to all sorts of fantastic theories to explain away 
the effect. His suggestion that a subway train a block away 
and several stories below the level of the séance room might 
have caused the joggling amused her very much. 


It has always been a source of regret to me that Mrs. 
Sanders’s work was not more fully published, but in the 
years of my work with her and her sitters I was so fully 
occupied with the handling of sittings with many mediums, 
the pressing detail of editorial work and proofreading in 
connection with our annual Proceedings and the Journals, 
the handling of secretarial correspondence, the Society’s 
accounts, and personal interviews with hundreds of in- 
quirers that time was wanting for the exhaustive work of 
writing out and carefully annotating such material. 


Fortunately there is now available one of Mrs. Sanders’s 
most interesting and important contributions—a series of 
more than twenty sittings I conducted for her in the winter 
and spring of 1918 for an anonymous sitter, Mr. Gerard 
Bancker Talbot. Several years later, Mrs. Sanders, Mr. 
Talbot and I began the notations on these sittings and 
since her death we have completed that work. Not until her 
guides had thoroughly identified Mr. Talbot and his large 
group of family communicators, all total strangers to the 
medium and to me, did she come to know him otherwise 
than as “Mr. X” or “Mr. Rameses”, a nickname she coined 
for him. Four years later they were married and thus it 
came about that many of our members who still remember 
her think of her as Mrs. Talbot. 


At the time of Dr. James H. Hyslop’s death, Mrs. Sanders 
unconsciously carried out for him and for me a purpose 
which he had had in mind during his lifetime. Years before 
his passing, he once said to me, “What I should like to do, 
when it comes my time to pass on, would be to go off by 
myself and die without anyone knowing anything at all 
about it, and then come back and communicate from the 
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other side the fact that I had died.” We both agreed that 


that would provide evidence of the first water, if only it 
could be done. 


This wish came strongly to my mind on the Thursday 
morning of Dr. Hyslop’s death, June 17th, 1920, when I 
received the telephone message from his summer home in 
Upper Montclair as I sat in the Society’s New York office. 
My home at that time was in New York and I had not seen 
Dr. Hyslop since Tuesday, when he was quite evidently 
losing ground. My last previous interview with Mrs. 
Sanders had occurred about ten days before his death. At 
that time he was better and able to go out in the garden for 
the air and sun. I had so reported to her when she asked 
if she might know how he was. 


On the morning of Dr. Hyslop’s death, Mrs. Sanders was 
engaged upon a private sitting, but I arranged by telephone 
with her maid, who had long served her, that I would call 
early in the afternoon to see her. The intervening time I 
spent in necessary errands connected with Dr. Hyslop’s 
family and their plans for the funeral. Our office staff 
gave out no news of the passing, being determined to guard 
the matter from unnecessary publicity until the evening 
papers should carry the usual notices. 

Thus it came about that the medium was entirely un- 
aware from any outward information that Dr. Hyslop had 
died when I had my interview with her early in the same 
afternoon. I carefully maintained my usual manner, deter- 
mined to give no hint whatever of the tremendous loss that 
had come upon the Society and all the workers, especially 
myself, after thirteen years of association with his work. 
So far as possible, he had his wish and was able to come 
through with startling clarity to report himself to the un- 
entranced medium as among the missing. It was then and 
there that he started the X symbolism which he appended 
to his name to indicate his post-mortem identity. That first 
sitting has never been fully reported, though I have made 
the symbol known in my volume of material gathered four 
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years later and published as James H. Hyslop—xX, His 
Book, A Series of Cross-Reference Records. The Sanders 
and Chenoweth work taken by me from him as a commu- 
nicator is carefully preserved in the Society’s archives and 
will, if it is ever published, present one of the most remark- 
able chronicles of evidence ever to have been sent across 
from any communicator. It would be very gratifying to 
feel that the devoted work of Mrs. Sanders and Mrs. Chen- 
oweth had received this crowning reward merited by their 
long, loyal service to the Society and its founder. 


No word of appreciation seems adequate to express the 
indebtedness that one in my position feels for the faithful 
help and encouragement received from such a self-sacrific- 
ing and devoted friend of the years and beyond the years 
as Celestine Glenn Derry Talbot. 


A Letter from England 


BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 
(Director of Research, International Institute for Psychical Research) 


London, August, 1938. 
UNCONSCIOUS WHISPERING 


Mr. S. G. Soal has now advanced a novel theory in explanation of 
some of his disturbing findings with Mrs. Blanche Cooper in the 
years of his spiritualistic inclinations. It is the theory of uncon- 
scious whispering of which he might have been guilty. These are 
his words in the April issue of Psychic Science: 


“Were it not for certain episodes in the case of ‘Gordon Davis’, 
I should not be afraid to face the possibility of the hypothesis of 
a mixture of involuntary whispering on my own part and the occa- 
sional reading into vague sounds words that were not really articu- 
lated by the Medium.” He fairly admits, however, that “the appar- 
ent provision of the future house in the ‘Gordon Davis’ case is a 
serious stumbling block to the whispering hypothesis”. 


This theory was not too kindly received in the spiritualistic press, 
so Mr. Soal, in a letter in Light, hastened to shed more light on it 
by saying: “Incipient vocalization is known to be an accompaniment 
of conscious thinking in many persons; it certainly occurs in much of 
my own. Why, then, should it not frequently take place during un- 
conscious cerebration. The question whether there are certain hyper- 
aesthetic subjects in whose minds involuntary whispering is able 
to start trains of thought, is a matter for experiment and not for 
dogmatism.” He added finally: “At this date I do not attach much 
scientific value to my Cooper records; they were obtained under 
conditions that were far from ideal. In fact, had I obtained such 
results today under the same defective conditions I should never 
dream of allowing such records to be published.” 

This blow at one of the most famous cases on spiritualistic 
records is the offshot of the E.S.P. war. This war is most amaz- 
ing as it involves a denial of both telepathy and clairvoyance which 
sixty years of Psychical Research has established as well as it ever 
can be. The word “telepathy” was invented by the Society for 
Psychical Research. Now that it has become a household word, it 
is fairly well ruled out of existence by its progenitor, or rather its 
present day representatives, because of their failure to confirm Dr. 
Rhine’s American findings. This failure will make no impression 
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on the thousands of people to whom telepathy and clairvoyance has 
become a commonplace experience, but may, unfortunately, widen 
the gap between Spiritualism and Psychical Research. Steam en- 
gines were already running while certain people tried to prove that 
wheels could not move on rails by self-propulsion. The E.S.P. 
situation is not very dissimilar. I am particularly intrigued because, 
while the controversy is still raging, the International Institute for 
Psychical Research is getting some interesting results in thought 
transference experiments between Athens and London. Diagrams 
which I chose for concentration have been perceived by Dr. Tanagras’ 
mediums in Athens, and diagrams on which they concentrated have 
been received by my fellow workers. The result may not be due to 
telepathy or clairvoyance but, if it is due to chance, let us change 
this word for something else that will make it more intelligible. 


E.S.P. BETWEEN LONDON AND ATHENS 


Dr. Tanagras has been conducting similar experiments for several 
years between Athens, Vienna and Warsaw. He has worked out an 
excellent technique. We, at the London end, are comparatively new 
at the game and unfortunately we could not sit in a group. Our 
percipients and projectors sat in their homes. There was no super- 
visor with them to check the time, to place the diagrams in front of 
them or to control the periods of rest between the projection and 
reception attempts. Moreover, in their own homes, they were not 
so free from interruption as they might have been at the Institute. 
This procedure has one single advantage: the absence of telepathic 
contagion from the minds of fellow percipients in the same room. 


At this stage, no other conclusion can yet be drawn other than that 
the experiments are well worth continuing. The results so far 


achieved suggest the possibility of the telepathic perception of images 
sent from Athens to London and vice versa. 


On April 16th we in London were projecting a diamond image. 
Out of nine percipients in Athens four drew a diamond, three simul- 
taneously with the projection, one with a five minute delay. But 
none of these designs were plain diamonds. In two instances they 
were parts of crossed flags. In one a stalk was added to the middle 
and in another the diamond was the flame of a candle. This last 
was a very unusual design. There are no candles with square flames. 
The inference may be permissible that the perception was accom- 
panied by a sensation of light, which found symbolic expression in 
the sketch. Some of the less successful percipients were haunted 


by the idea of a square but did not get beyond drawing it in plain 
or distorted form. 
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Five minutes after the diamond image, a wavy line was projected 
from London. The nearest registration to it in Athens was a spiral; 
the most interesting one a boat. In heraldry and in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics the wavy line stands for water and the idea of water is 
extremely well conveyed by a boat. 

On April 30th both London and Athens did very well. But it is 
not possible to discuss the result without the reproduction of the 
designs. 

On May 7th Athens projected a heart pieced by an arrow. One 
of the London percipients drew a plain heart. Several others © 
received the idea of an intersected triangle. The second projection 
from Athens on this date was a group of stars in place of which 
one of our London percipients got the idea of the globe of the world. 

On May 14th London projected the sign of the Pound Sterling. 
One of the Athens percipients drew the sign of the Dollar. 

A similar but still stranger translation of the projected idea oc- 
curred on June 4th when one of the Athens percipients drew Hitler’s 
swastika for the Jewish cross, which we projected. On the same day 
Athens projected a petroleum lamp. One of the British percipients 
drew an ornamental lantern, 

The comparative tables of these experiments show many odd fea- 
tures which may have or may not have any significance. On June 
4th, for instance, one of the London percipients mistakenly drew 
a pair of spectacles instead of three swallows. Twenty minutes later 
one of the Athens percipients drew a pair of glasses instead of the 
transmitted Jewish cross. Did the London percipient unconsciously 
transmit the idea or is the occurrence a mere coincidence? 

I find the approximations much more interesting than the correct 
receptions. They give us a glimpse of how the mind works when a 
fleeting or imperfect image impinges on it. It is just possible that 
an intimate acquaintance with the percipients would shed light on 
apparently or completely erroneous receptions. 

There is no reason why, at the mutually agreed-upon time, a 
design on which people in Athens concentrate should affect the 
minds of a totally different set of people, unknown to the projectors 
both as to name and precise whereabouts. It is equally absurd that 
six or seven people in and around London gazing at a diagram 
should be able to convey this to a group sitting in Dr. Tanagras’ 
room in Athens. But absurd as it is, the thing seems to be taking 
place. A mathematician, perhaps, will prove to me that the telepathic 
explanation is all wrong. But common sense suggests otherwise. 


THE THORNTON HEATH POLTERGEIST 


Readers of the Journat of the A.S.P.R. will, no doubt, wish to 
hear further news regarding the activities of the Thornton Heath 
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Poltergeist. On Members’ Advice Card No. 30, dated June, the 
following communique has been issued by the Council of the Inter- 
national Institute for Psychical Research: 


“The investigation of the Thornton Heath Poltergeist case and 
of the apport phenomena which. developed from it has been con- 
cluded. The public sittings were discontinued in the middle of May 
and another month was devoted to the elucidation of the psycholog- 
ical background of the case. Important data were secured which the 
Director of Research feels confident will throw considerable light 
on many mysterious phases of this case and on the genesis and prog- 
ress of Poltergeist phenomena in general. The records to be an- 
alyzed are so voluminous that the preparation of his report will take 
considerable time. Meanwhile, with a small group, Mrs. Fielding is 
sitting for general mediumistic development. Her psychic history 
dates from twenty years ago and it is hoped that by organizing her 
innate gifts they may be rendered permanently useful.” 

The report will make a book. The case presents so many fasci- 
nating aspects that nothing less can adequately deal with them. The 
phenomena to be discussed will include: the throwing and breaking 
of crockery, the vanishing and reappearing of objects, apports, stig- 
matic markings, perfumes, bilocation, vampirism and obsession. We 
have very few complete records of Poltergeist phenomena and of 


their sequel. I hope that I may be able to make a contribution of 
lasting value to this literature. 


THE MAN WHO HEARD THE BANSHEE 


The Banshee is an Irish family ghost. As a rule it is not seen. 
It is heard. It groans, wails or utters blood-curdling screams to 
announce the advent of the death of a member of the family. It is 
but very seldom that one can have a first hand account of a visita- 
tion by this fascinating family ghost. Mr. Elliot O’Donnell, who 
has written about forty books on ghosts, claims to have heard the 
Banshee of his family several times. In a recent lecture before the 
International Institute for Psychical Research he said: 


“On the night preceding my father’s death, my mother was read- 
ing in the dining-room, which overlooked the back garden. It was 
a windy but fine night, and, save for the rustling of the leaves, and 
an occasional creaking of the shutters, absolutely still. Suddenly, 
from apparently just under the window, there rang out a series of 
the most harrowing screams. Immeasurably startled and fearing at 
first that it was some woman being murdered in the garden, my 
mother summoned the servants, and they all listened. The sounds 
went on, every moment increasing in vehemence, and there was an 
intensity and eeriness about them that speedily convinced the hearers 
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that they could be due to no earthly agency. After lasting several 
minutes they finally died away in a long, protracted wail, full of 


such agony and despair that my mother and her companions were 
distressed beyond words. 


“As soon as they could summon up courage, they went out and 
scoured the gardens, but though they looked everywhere, and there 
was little cover for anyone to hide, they could discover nothing that 
could in any way account for the noises. A dreadful fear then seized 
my mother. She believed that she had heard the Banshee which my 
father had often spoken about to her, and she was little surprised 
when, in a few days’ time, the news reached her that my father was 
dead. He had died about dawn, the day after my mother and the 
servants had heard the screaming. I sent an account of the inci- 
dent, together with other phenomena that happened about the same 
time, signed by two of the people who experienced them, to the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, who published it in their journal in the 
autumn of 1899.” 

Elliot O’Donnell was a little boy when this incident happened. 
When his mother told him the story, it made a terrible impression 
on his mind. 

“Every time I heard the shutters rattle in the room where we sat, 
and the wind moan and sigh in the chimney, I fully expected to hear 
terrible shrieks ring out, and to see some white and ghastly face 
pressed against the window panes, peering in at me.” 

After this confession one would expect any premonition of death 
or phantasm of the dying to produce an auditory hallucination which 
would be instantly identified with the Banshee. But if there were 
other witnesses, the explanation is not so easy. Here is, for in- 
stance, the following story told by Mr. O’Donnell: 


“One night my wife and I were awakened about midnight by a 
series of the most agonizing and heart-rending screams, which, if 
like anything earthly at all, seemed to us to be more like the screams 
of a woman in the very direst distress. The cries were so terrible 
and sounded so near to us, almost, in fact, in the room, that we were 
both horribly alarmed, and hardly knew what to say or think. 

“*Whatever is happening?’ my wife whispered, catching hold of 
me by the arm, ‘and what is it?” 

“*T don’t know’, was my reply, ‘unless it is the Banshee, for 
there is nobody else that could make such a noise.’ 


“The screams continued for some seconds, and then died away in 
one long-drawn-out wail or sob. I waited for some minutes to see 
if there was a repetition of the sounds, and there being none I at 
length got up and not, I confess, without considerable apprehensions, 
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went out on to the landing, where I found several of the other in- 
mates of the house collected together discussing with scared faces 
the screams which they, too, had heard. An examination of the house 
and grounds was at once made, but nothing was discerned that could 
in any way account for the sounds, and I adhered to my opinion that 
it must have been the Banshee; which opinion was very considerably 
strengthened when, a few days later, I received the news that an 
aunt of mine, an O’Donnell, in County Kerry, had passed away with- 
in 24 hours of the time the screaming had occurred.” 

This is only one of Mr. O’Donnell’s personal accounts of the 
hearing of the Banshee. He heard it on other occasions, too, and 
the screaming was always followed by news of the death of a mem- 
ber of the family. This alone is odd and seems to establish a pre- 


sumption for a case of premonitory haunting, but is of no help in 
shedding light on the essential mystery. 
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